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The pressure of work which farmers are obliged to at- 
wend to through haying and harvesting, often causes 
them to neglect the extirpation of weeds at this time, 
when they are about going toseed. ‘This should be care. 
fully avoided. 

After the second hocing ot corn, the weeds among the 
top, of which there always spring up more or less, 
sre suffered to have undisturbed possession, and the 
sound becomes completely seeded with them by another 

var, A little seasonable labor would prevent this evil. 
We observed a piece of ground which was kept clear of 
weeds last year, and another which was but imperfectly 
cleared of them ; the consequence was, that the crop this 
wason (field beet) which grew on the Jatter piece, was lit- 
wally hid with adense growth of weeds, while the other 
was comparatively free. 

Canada thistles, must in no instance whatever be al. 
lowed to ripea their seed, 

Thistles, mulleins, burdocks, &c., in pastures and fence 
corners must be destroyed without fail. 

Root crops, as ruta baga, and mangel wurtzel, are 
ible to be too much neglected after one or two hocings; 
ney should be kept all the season perfectly clear from 
weeds, and the benefit they derive from this, and from 

‘iting the earth around them, amply repays the expense 

athe labor, 

With a little pains, it isas eheap to raise a good crop, 

#actop of noxious weeds ; and seed now sclected should 

* therefore as perfectly freed from foul stuff as possible, 

clean wheat is always sowed, we may expect on clean 

ground, a clean crop; but land will become more and more 
safested with weeds so long as we sow the seeds with the 
grain, 

Chess being almost universally the worst weed among 
deat, no pains should be spared to separate it. It may 

done by means ot brine, first made strong, and then 

eakened till the wheat will just sink in it, when the 
ess, being lighter, floats, and is skimmed from the sur- 

“2, A basket should be used, to let the brine run off 

“more freely. The wheat should then be spread on a 

n floor, two or three inches thick, and about one fif 

‘ath part of air slacked lime sifted over it and well stir- 
This assists the drying, and destroys the smut, 

A good fanning mill will clear most of the chess from 
iat by passing it through a few times. 

No seed wheat should be considered clean, until by re. 
itedly spreading handfuls of it on a table, no chess can 
‘found, There isnot much of what is termed very 
“anseed that will endure this test. 
aderdraining should be performed during the dry sea- 
', and those farmers who have wet spots of ground in 
“Uvated fields should no longer delay this simple mode of 

dering such land productive, Open drains should ne- 
tbe made but to carry off surface water. No drain 
‘ny other purpose should be much Jess than three feet 
“DP, but an open one this depth must be nine feet wide 
Prevent the banks sliding, and this is an enormous 
ps land. But s covered drain occu pies no ground 
i si of digging, from this cause ig also much 
case of open drains, 









Covered drains may be filled with stone or brush, The 
stone may be laid so as to leave a small open channel at 
bottom; or if they are quite small, and the quantity 
of water passing off notlarge, such channel is not neces. 


trees, freshly cut and with the leaves on, ina sloping di. 
rection in the ditch, the leaves upwards, and then cover. 
ing them with earth. The spaces between the branches 
be.ow allows the water to flow off. This method of filling 
is best in sandy ground where stones are scarce, 


In cutting off underground channels of water, particu. 
larly those which ooze out of the surface of sloping 
ground, by means of covered drains, the mode of opera. 
ting should be adapted to circumstances. The common 
error is to cut in at the wet spot; whereas, the proper 
place is a little above, before the current reaches the sur 
face. The judgment and close examination alone can 
direct the proper course and situation for the drain in 
such cases. 

Horses often suffer from slobbering during the latter 
part of summer, especially when they feed in succulent 
pastures. The best remedy is dryer food. 

Fruit trees are frequently injured in collecting the 

fruit, by resting ladders against the branches, and thus 
bruizing the bark. Apricots, plums and peaches, often 
suffer much in this way. The remedy is to use self-sup. 
porting ladders, constructed like a common ladder, with 
either one or two expanding legs of equal length, which 
serve to support it without any other prop. 
Budding or inoculating should be performed while the 
stocks are growing most rapidly, or while the cambium 
or mucilaginous substance under the bark is in the great. 
est abundance. This cements the inserted buds and 
makes them adhere the better to the wood. Cherries 
and plums should be budded immediately, but peaches 
may be deferred three or four weeks later, if necessary. 
The general rule is, budding may be performed success. 
fully at any time when the bark peels freely, 

If the stocks are thrifty; ifthe bark is carefully cut 
and raised so as not to injure the cambium; if the buds 
are cut smoothly off the shoot so that they may be applied 
closely to the wood of the stock; if the bandages are 
bound so evenly that they may just maintain this close 
contact between the bud and stock ; and if they are care. 
fully removed as soon as they begin to indent the growing 
stock, tliere can be little doubt of success in budding. 


Summer Fallows—Effect of Frequent Ploughing. 

The effect which frequent ploughing has on land in. 
tended for summer fallows, or on which wheat is to be 
sown, has in some degree attracted the attention of fur. 
mers, but further observation, and a comparison of the 
resuls, are still desirable in order to a perfect understand. 
ing of the matter. If the crop of wheat will be no bet. 
ter for five or six ploughings, it is certainly desirable to 
save the labor; and if it should appear that the crop and 
1’ 3 soil too is injured by too much ploughing, and that 
ploughing thoroughly once is better than to move the 
ground deeply with the plough as many as four or five 
times, then farmers should understand the matter, and 
husband their time and labor accordingly. Our remarks 
will principally relate to land in good tilth, and which 
is ploughed for the benefit of the crop alone ; lands in- 
fested with nexious weeds, such as thistle and Johnswort, 
may be ploughed as often as these weeds show them. 
selves in the season, and this is the most effective method 
of destroying them; but we have serious doubts whether 
land so ploughed would produce as good wheat as if 
ploughed not more than once or twice. 


Much of the soil of West New York is composed on 
the surface of what may be called calcareous loam, based 
more or less on earth containing large quantities of clay, 
the latter frequently running into clay slate, or, where 
the lime predominates, into limestone. The soils that 
abound in clay and lime, farnish the best wheat lands of 











sary. Brush drains are filled by placing the branches of 








the state, and the surface after ploughing soon assumes t 


the dark hue, indicative of soils impregnated with the 
salts furnished by vegetable decomp.sition. In this sur- 
face soil is found the favorite food of plants, and the 
question arises, whether frequently turning the soil deep. 
ly, 80 as to prevent the combination at the surface so ap- 
parently necessary tothe growth of the plant, would not 
be a positive injury rather than a benefit? Deep plough- 
ing is necessary to loosen the earth, and render it perme. 
able to a proper depth for the roots of the plants put up- 
on it; it is only when new soil from a considerable depth 
is so frequently brought to the surface that the amelio- 
rating effects of the sun, air, and fermenting gases, have 
no time to exercise their influence, that the surface be- 
comes unfit for the purposes of vegetation, 

It has been remarked by one of the most scientific and 
able farmers of the present day, Judge Buel, “that un- 
fermented vegetable and animal matters, including green- 
sward, green cropsand long manure, after being buried 
by the plough, should never be exposed to the sun and 
winds by cross ploughing, until they have become per- 
fectly rotten. ‘The gaseous matters which dung gives 
off while undergoing fermentation always rise, because 
they are lighter than the atmospheric air. They enrich 
the soil and afford fuod for plants, because they have al- 
ready formed the necessary parts of plants. Hence, if 
fermentation takes place on the surface, these gaseous 
matters are scattered and lost; if in the soil, the earths 
and moisture retain them there, and the plants feed upon 
them.” ‘This union of tho fertilizing gascs takes place 
at the surface of the earth, and if this fertile strata is toe 
frequently displaced, the surface will in a considerable 
degree be rendered barren, 

Mr. Thomas J. Randoloh, in an able paper published 
in the Farmer’s Register, says, in speaking of the propri- 
ety of frequent ploughing for fallows, ‘When good 
land, (particularly clover land,) with a distinctly marked 
surface of dark soil, is fallowed for wheat, sown with the 
harrow upon one ploughing, and permitted to lie a year or 
two in clever, after the crop of wheat, the dark soil that 
was turned under is again formed upon the surface, occu- 
pying the position in which the clay was left by the pre- 
vious ploughing, and the clay that which was occupied 
by the inverted soil. * * * I suppose this change is 
accomplished by the gases evolved in the decomposition 
of the vegetable matter turned under by the plough. If 
the weather is warm, and the vegetation green, succulent 
and abundant, the decomposition is rapid, and the quanti- 
ty of gas disengaged is great. Of these, the carbonic is 
deemed the great stimulant of vegetable life; and being 
heavier than the atmospheric air, but lighter than the 
soil, it rises to the surface, insinuating itself into the in- 
terstices of the clay brought up by the plough, saturates 
it, and accomplishes the first process of its conversion 
into soil. Hence the cause of a well known fact, that 
fullows made in June, or July, become many shades dark- 
er on the surface, although exposed to the scorching rays 
of a summer’s sun, than those made in September and 
October, when the days are shorter, vegetation drier and 
less succulent, the nights longer and cooler, and every 
circumstance less favorable to a rapid decomposition.” 


Perhaps the most thorough and frequent ploughings 
known among us, are given to those summer fallows 
where the destruction of the Canada thistle forms an im. 
portant object in the culture of the field. Fields have 
been thus ploughed from six to ten times, and we belicve 
it has been almost uniformly found, that while the eertain- 
ty of destroying the thistles increased in proportion to the 
frequency of the ploughing, the chance of a succeeding 
crop of wheat was diminished in the same degree. The 
observation and experience of almost every farmer must 
have furnished instances where repeated ploughings caus- 
ed the failure of a crop, or at least greatly lessened its 
value. Where so important an end is to be attained as 
the destruction of the thistle, the loss, partially or wholly, 
of the succeeding crop, is of little moment; the end 
may be pursued without regard to collateral cossequences, 
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as rest and manure will at once remedy theevil. A few 
years since, a gentleman in one of the central counties 
of this state, treated a large field, overrun with thistles, 
but strong rich land, in the way described above. It was 
ploughed early, and as often as any thing green showed 
itself on the surface; the number of times we do not 
now recollect. The time for sowing came, and the field 
was pronounced in capital order; no vegetation of any 
kind to be seen; the soil finely pulverized, but bearing 
too much the cast of the elayey substratum, and the far- 
mer flattered himself that he had not only killed his this. 
ties, but secured a fine crop of wheat. Spring came, and 
if the thistles came not, so neither did the wheat, and to 
the great surprise of all, his field remained nearly bare at 
harvest, The soil appearedto be deprived of the princi- 
ples that promote vegetation, and to have become dead and 
inert. Others have witnessed similar results, 

We should infer from the foregoing opinions and ex. 
periments-—Firstly, that where necessary to plough deep 
in order to give a free range to the roots of plants. it 
should be performed thoroughly, and not frequently re- 
peated. Secondly—that early fallowing is decidedly pre- 
ferable to a ploughing that is later, as it gives the surface 
time to regain from the ascending gases and action of the 
atmosphere, the fertilizing principles of which the lower 
strata of soil is destitute. Thirdly—that when green 
crops, such as clover, or buckwheat, are turned under, 
they should not be disturbed until decomposition is com. 
plete,and their valuable properties thoroughly incorporated 
with the soil ; and fourthly—that since nature in all cases, 
where left to perform her operations undisturbed, prepares 
tho surface for the reception of sced, farmers should profit 
by her labors, and not, unless rendered necssary for other 
purposes, counteract her prepurative measures, by unne- 
cossarily changing the surface in frequent ploughings. 


For the New York Farmer. 
Management of Sheep. 


Messrs. Editors—In pursuance of the intimation 
in my last communication, I will now proceed to 
mention the “sins of omission and commission” 
relative to washing and shearing of sheep. 

To correct, however, the slovenly mode practised 
by farmers, in general, in reference to bu th, is in- 
deed a hopeless task ;—to prove that it is downright 
dishonesty to sell wool to which is attached from 25 
to 50 per cent, of filth and dirt, of which, the man- 
ufacturer is ignorant until discovered in the process 
of using,is easy enough. But moralizing in these 
corrupt days is almost useless. I shall attempt to 
prove, however, that in these matters, honesty and 
interest go hand in hand, he that wil/ be honest will 
sooner or later find his reward. 

Itiscommon for farmers to prepare a pool by 
daming some convenient brook, which, doubtless, 
in many instances affords pure water, but nine times 
in ten is little better than a hog mire. The sheep 
are then soused in, held for a minute or two, the 
wool squeezed, and then let go,¢and pronounced 
well washed. If a by-stander questions it, or the 
owner feels some qualms of conscience, both are 
quieted by stating the fact, “that the fleece will 
weigh heavier if itis notqwite so clean, and the 
dirt will bring as much as the wool.” This is 
thought a “cunning thing” to shave the specula- 
tor or manufacturer. 

When the time of shearing arrives, or rather, is 
proceeding, these same honest good meaning sort 
of men take a special care, in order that the fleece 
shall not fall short of weight, to scrape up every 
thing, consisting of wool not the sixteenth of an 
inch long, dirt locks, dung locks, bur locks, &c., 
which is carefully put inside and the fleece rolled in 
“first rate style.” All this trash is of course, ex- 

cluded from the buyer, whoever he is, and from the 
external appearance, is deemed in good order and 
condition. But the manufacturer,at is cost,discoy- 
ers not only the fair article, but much, that is worse 
than nothingness within. 

If these honest good sort of men, who are so 
cunning as thus to prepare their wool for market 
will but take the trouble to cleanse a fleece, as the 
manufacturer, is obliged to do before it is put ina 
process of manufacture, he will readily ascertain 
what a gross deception it is—the result will be. that 





a fleece prepared as above described with its beau- 


tiful superfluities, and weighing 4 |bs., would be 
reduced by the cleansing operation to 2} to 2} lbs. 
Your readers need not suspect this picture over- 
drawn—it is true to the letter, and for confirmation 
let them appeal to the manufacturer. 

Yes, my brethren wool growers, the picture rep- 
resents faithfully the practice of too many of us. 
Is it honest and fair ?—is this the way our gains 
are to be augniented? is this a principle to instil 
into our sons, and our example proper for them to 
follow?—For my part I will raise my voice, and 
condemn both principle and example as abomina- 
ble dishonesty. As well might we fill our fleeces 
with stones, and sell them for wool or sell our wheat 
and deliver chailf. 

But this neglect Messrs. Editors in regard to wool 
is only an item among the many, which farmers are 
guilty of ;—it is of the same stamp and character 
with others, which go to make up the opinion which 
is formed of us abroad as well as at home; viz. that, 
as a body, the farmers of this country are more neg- 
lectful, careless and slovenly, in their agricultural 
pursuits, than any others on the face of the civilized 
portion of the earth. 

The above remarks are sweeping, but will apply, 
generally, with full force to farmers in this region. 
My knowledge is acquired not from what my ears 
have heard, but from what my eyes have seen. 

But I am happy to state, that in the New-England 
States these “sins of omission and commission” 
are not so generally practiced. And well it is, that 
there are a “redeeming few” who put their wool in 
such order that they are not ashamed, when it is of- 
fered for sale, that the light should shine inside as 
well as out. If honesty be the impelling motive for 
doing the clean thing,so much the more redounds to 
their praise: if it be interest which dictates, why 
—it is perhaps as well. 

At the Eastward it is common, with many of the 
wool growers to make use of vats for washing their 
sheep. This mode I have adopted. The size of 
my vat is ten feet in length, and about six feet in 
breadth. About the sides of the vat are temporary 
platforms erected for the washers to stand upon 
when washing. The water is conducted by means 
of two troughs or spouts; and the fall is about four 
feet. Having two spouts, of course, the washing 
of two sheep can be carried on at the same time— 
during which, two others are put in for the purpose 
of soaking. The object of soaking the wool is to 
loosen the dirt :—by so doing, when the sheep are 
transferred under the spout, it separates more readi- 
ly from the wool. 

The advantages of washing in a vat, are the fol- 
lowing—a man can stand beside a vat, and wash 
all day—whereas, if he is up to his waistin a pool, 
two hours is as long as he can endure the cold. 

The water falling some three or four feet, re- 
movgs the dirt quicker, by far, than it can be done 
by squeezing the wool, as is common:—and more- 
over, the water is all the while pure and clean :—in 
a pool it is always riiy. Two active men in this 
way, will wash 400 sheep in a day. 

My vat is made of two inch plank, well secured 
ateach end by gripes, which are of oak umber, and 
the entire cost, including platforms, did not exceed 
seven dollars, 

I have uniformly endeavored to put my wool, in 
every respect, in the best order, as regards clean- 
liness. I have been laughed atby honest well- 
meaning sort of men, for being thus particular. 
But I have, through life, adopted the proverb, that 
“honesty is the best policy,” and, also, believing 
that some time or other, purchasers of my wool, 
would discriminate between it, and such as is pre- 
pared in the manner already described in this com- 
munication. 

My wool has been purchased by the Messrs. 
Lawrence, of Boston, for seyeral years, than whom, 
most of your readers are well aware, no men stand 
higher in our country for business, talents, and in- 
tegrity. I will here insert an extract from two of 
their sh relative to the condition of my wool. 
“In fixing prices, we have allowed you five cents 
per pound, more than ours cost us this season, for 
t e reason, that yours is in much better condition 
thanis usual.” And againin reference to the clip 
of last year. “ Our sorts will turn out from two to 
three cents per pound less than we have allowed for 
yours, on purchases of over 300,000 pounds, but the 





condition of yours was very good,” &c, 
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Want of room, Messrs. Editors, will com el me 
here to leave the subject. My efforts, uni braaly. 
to put my wool in the best condition, I am satishey’ 
have been amply rewarded. 14 have also satistied 
myself, that honesty and true interest go hand in 
hand. I hope your readers, who are wool growers 
are satisfied of the truth of this position, will do 
likewise, and find the reward. 


I intended, in this communication, to have eXpos- 
ed the slovenly practices of farmers, in referenee to 
shearing of sheep, but shall defer in to another time 

LansinG, Tompkins Co. N.Y. M. 





Tillage. 

Improvements in tillage may truly be said to be 
the basis, or real foundation, on which the success. 
ful introduction of all the new articles of field ey). 
ture depend. When the ground is well tilled, jt js 
in the most perfect condition for receiving the fer- 
tilizing principles of the atmosphere. Kain, snow. 
hail, dews, and hoar frost, &c. convey the nutrimep; 
of vegetation, which floats in the air, most plentify- 
ly into the bosom of the earth, as deep as it has beey 
broken and well pulverized. It is the only effecty. 
al means of rooting out weeds, so necessary to the 
beneficial growth of all crops, and should be repeat. 
ed till they are ina great measure destroyed. The 
roots and fibres of weeds are the ligaments and bra- 
ces Which ina great measure knit and bind the elods 
together, and are indissoluble, till by being exposed 
to the aetionof the air, the roots within rot and de- 
cay, any the clods, almost by their own gravity, ex- 
pand into small crumbles, and are reduced to a per- 
fect state of pulverization. 


The destroying of weeds, however, is not the on- 
ly immediate benefit accruing from a due state ot 
tillage ; grubs, beetles, worms, and maggots of many 
different kinds, which abound in most fields, may 
be greatly diminished, if not extirpated by the weil 
timed use of the plough, and its auxiliary instrument 
necessary to the reduction of the soil. Nothing s 
effectually prevents the ravages of the several tribes 
of subterranean insects, as the frequent stirring and 
crumbling the ground. _ Large patches, of severa 
poles square, inafield of beans, are frequently des- 
troyed by the grub of the cock-chaffer ; and many 
hundreds of cabbage plants by a kind of grey grub 
of less size. Both these execute their mischiet un- 
der ground. The first eats theroots of the beans, 
even when in kid, when they wither, fall, and die; 
and the latter bites off the stem of the plant just 
under the surface. ‘Tillage, duly performed, always 
destroys the whole race. 


The improvement the soil acquires by means ¢ 


| frequent and well timed tillage, is gradual and pre 


gressive, and the longer, it is keptin tillage, if dwy 
performed, the more fertile it becomes. ut 
ploughing in the beginning of winter, and a secout 
early in the spring, will be more effectual in pulver- 
izing the soil than half a dozen atany other time! 
the year. This improvement in tillage 1s so ver 
clear and certain, that it surprizes one much that | 
is not universally practiced.—F'armer’s Cabinel. 





(From the Vermont Chronicle.) 
To Farmers, . 

Mr. Epiror :—AsI believe farmers in gereral i0- 
tend, in future, to pursue the good old way of i 
creasing their wealth by raising and keeping mor 
of those valuable animals called horned cattle, | 
will name, as I believe, an infallible remedy for suc! 
as may be in the distressed situation of being cho 
ed with an apple, potato, or other hard substance 
The remedy is simple and safe, when given wil) 
Loco-focos, Lucifers, or any other forms of fire. 
Don’t laugh! Take gun powder—the most coh 
venient way is to put it up in a paper in the form 
of acommon cartridge, say 3 inches in length—ai) 
introduce the cartridge into the throat of the anim 
with the hand, (all farmers know how thig 1s a 
by holding out the tongue) let the head of the cs 
ture be held up for a moment, to prevent spitting 
the powder, and the choaking substance will “? . 
mediately ejected. Remember itand try it. iby 
many of the human species have been relieved 
taking powder in desperate cases. This ven 
remedy ought to bemore generally known—as 
by many valuable lives may be saved. 


Joun Conant: 
Brandon, June 20, 1837, 
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Management of a Clay Farm. 

It is contended, in Britain as well asin America, 
that stiff clay soils, at leaat, require the process of 
<ummer fallowing, every few years, to clean and pul- 
verize them, and to fit them for the growth of grain. 
This requires the loss of one crop, and the expense 
of two or three ploughings. It will be seen from the 
following, that summer fallows have been dispensed 
with upon clays, and cross ploughings superseded ; 
and that the profits of the farm have been thereby 
doubled. The practice of Mr. Greg, as stated be- 
low, cannot fail of affording useful hints to the man- 
agers abe farmsand his mode of forming ridges, 
tokeep his lands dry, we particularly recommend to 
the notice of farmers, who are troubled with a re- 
dundancy of water, in the spring, in consequence of 
having a flat surface, or a retentive soil or subsoil. 
For the grubber, or scarifier, we can confidently re- 
commend Concklin’s Press Harrow, or the grub- 
ber or scarifier may readily be constructed here.— 
Cult. 

GREG’S SYSTEM. 


The farm of Coles, near Buntingford, in Hertford- 
shire, consists of 240 acres of arable land, which is 
described as “a very tenacious clay, in some places 
mixed up with calcareous earth, which causes it to 
bind at top after heavy rain;” and was formerly 
worked nearly under a three-course system of sum- 
mer fallow, white corn, and pulse, or clover. Tur- 
neps were seldom sown, as the difficulty of feeding 
or carting them off was found to be injurious to the 
succeeding crop; and, consequently, only a small 
lock of 80 ewes or 140 wethers was kept, which 
was constantly folded during the summer. Upon 
ihis, and the observations regarding the disadvan- 
tages attending the similar plans of his neighbors, it 
is unnecessary that we should here offer any remark, 
for we know that they have been, in many instan- 
ces improved, and our more immediate object is to 
state the system afterwards adopted by Mr. Greg, 
and since followed by his nephew, during upwards 
ol twenty years. 

Having, as he tells us, “established in his mind, 
as ageneral principle, that fertility was to be derived 
from pulverizing the soil, clearing it from water, 
and keeping it clean, he proceeded to inquire how 
those objects were to be obtained at the lea st expense; 
and he found that the best method to promote them 
was toreverse the whole system of the former cul- 
vation.” Accordingly, instead of ploughing four 
it five times only in summer and spring, and fallow- 
ig every third year, he formed the determination 
“to plough only once for a crop; to plough only in 
winter; never to fallow the land in summer; to 
practice the row-culture, and to use the horse-hoe.” 
'he mode in which he carried his plan into execu- 
tion was as follows. 


He divided the farm as nearly as possible into six 
equal parts, which are cultivated in a six-course shift 
consisting of turneps; barley or oats, clover, stand- 
ing two years; peas or beans, upon the ley ; and 
lastly wheat. The ground is marked out by a drill 
into ridges of five anda half feet in width, intersect- 
ed by furrows of ten inches wide ; thus leaving only 
liity-six inches for each land, which is worked by a 
Suffolk swing plough, formed upon a construction 
tocut a perfect trench of seven inches deep, and re- 
quiring four bouts to complete the ridge, which is 
made sufficiently convexed to describe an inclined 
plane of three inches from the crown to each 
lurrow. Thus water is prevented from remain- 
ing upon the land intended to be cropped, by being 
drawn into the ten-inch furrow, which is carried 
two inches deeper; the horses never tread but in a 
lurrow ; and by the soundnessof this ploughing Mr. 
G. states, that “when effected in the autum or be- 
lore Christmas, a perfect friability is obtained in the 
llth by the influence of the frost during the winter, 
and the surface water may beas effectually got rid 
of as by under-draining. 

As soon as the harvest is completed, the wheat- 
stubbles are haulmed, and the lands are marked out 
and ploughed one bout; dung is then ploughed in to 
the amount of ten loads per acre, and three bushels 
of winter tares with a bushel and a half of winter 
arley are sown, to precede turnips, to the extent of 
about half the ground intended for that crop, which, 
‘common seasons, it does not impede, as the tares 
“re cut upon a moist furrow for the turnep sowing. 

he tare sowing being finished, the bean and pea 








stubbles are prepared for wheat; which is a diffi- 
cult operation on heavy land, when the object is to 
get the seed early into the ground. ‘I'he labor 
which they require from the plough, roll, and har- 
row, Was so great as to induce Mr. Greg to use a 
powerful grubber, or scarifier, of a form which coy- 
ers an entire land ; and it performed so well thathe 
has since continued to use it instead of the plough, 
as he found that he could thus sow forty acres of 
wheat ina very few days, regardless of weather, and 
at a sixth part of the expense. 

Having sown the wheat, the remainder of the 
land intended for turnips is ploughed an¢ dunged. 
The ploughing is also performed for peas and beans; 
and it is desirable that these operations should be 
completed before Christmas. As soon as the sea- 
son turns, the land which was ley, and intended for 
beans and peas, is scarified ; and when the growing 
weather commences, the beans are drilled at fifteen 
inches for the convenience of horse-hoeing. The 
peas are next drilled ; but as these, by falling over, 
preclude the possibility of hoeing them more than 
twice, they are sown at intervals of twelve inches. 

As the ground is cleared of turneps, itis ploughed 
into lands. In the spring, the barley is drilled in 
rows of eight inches—not leaving any space for fur- 
row—and the clover and rye-grass is sown up, and 
then across the lands. 

As soon in May asthe weather permits, and the 
sun is sufficient y powerful to kill weeds, the scarf- 
fier is set to work, succeeded by a strong harrow; 
and having by these operations obtained cleanli- 
ness, the first favorable weather is made use of to 
suw Swedish turneps ; or, should they fail, they are 
succeeded by white turneps; and in the event of a 
further miscarriage, coleseedissown. With these, 
and the assistance of about ten loads of clover, and 
ten weeks’ run on pasture in bad weather, 500 sheep 
are now kept on the farm, but lie enclosed at night 
in a spacious and well-littered yard. The fodder 
produced by straw and clover hay supports from 
forty to fifty head of cattle, and nine working horses 
are kept, which are soiled during the entire summer ; 
thus so large a quantity of dung is made that no 
manure is purchased. 

In this manner 200 acres are ploughed between 
harvest and Christmas, besides the cartage of dung 
and other odd jobs on the farm; but this is easily 
performed with the aid of the grubber, and the land 
being entirely ploughed in the winter, there is only 
the sowing of Lent corn to execute in the spring: the 
horses are therefore put upon the green food, by 
which a considerable saving is made in the consump- 
tion of corn. Many other details of management 
are given in Mr. Greg’s pamphlet, which is brief and 
well worthy of attention, but which we refrain from 
enumerating, as we only meant to call attention to 
the extraordinary statement which it contains of 
such a system of culture having been so successful- 
ly pursued upon land of that nature, as to yield an 
average, during six years, of the following crops, 
namely : 


Per acre, 
Wheat,...c.cesscccsccccsevscevreces 25 bushels. 
Barley, ..... covcccccesevccscesccess ae 
eee bee 6000-0050 60 6 heeses . 35 6 
Peas,.....++6 sodbeodecedededese-coe Oe sas 
Clover, twice Cut,...-..eeseeeeeee see's 2 tons, 


thus, after the deduction of rent and the interest of 
2,5001. capital, oe upon an average of six 
years, a profit of 6711. 3s., or 21. 15s. 11d. per acre, 
and a result in favor of his mode of cultivation of 
no less than an annual difference amounting to 
638. 13s. 

Of the accuracy of the minute account thus fur- 
nished by Mr. Greg, we have no reason to doubt, 
though we confess ourselves somewhat sceptical re- 
garding the justice of the conclusions which he has 
drawn respecting the superiority of his own plans 
over those of his neighbors; for every man, howev- 
er high his honor and impartiality, is yet uncon- 
sciously biassed in favor of any pursuit of his own, 
and no farmer could live upon the profit which he 
has assumed as thatof cultivation under the old plan. 
On a subject of such vital importance to agriculture 
as that of the fallow system, we indeed deem it pru- 
dent to apply to the present Mr. Greg for further in- 
formation, which he readily afforded ; and, from re- 
eent personal communication and correspondence, 
we are assured by him, “that his uncle’s system 1s 


NaS 


evinced by the clean condition of the land, the heavy 
crops produced, and the quantities of stoek maintain- 
ed. ‘I'he only alteration of importance made in his 
mode of cultivation subsequent to the publication of 
his pamphlet, was the substitution of a seven years’ 
course, in place of that of six years, by which he ob- 
tained two crops of whéat—one on the clover 
ley, and another after the beans and peas. The an- 


nual course of cropping in the several years now, 
therefore, stands thus— 


I. Turneps. 5. Wheat. 
2. Barley. 6. Beans and Peas. 
3. and4. Clover. 7. Wheat. 


No material alteration has been made in the im- 
plements ; nor was any fallow permitted so long as 
the late Mr. Greg’s health allowed his superinten- 
dence of the farm ; but the bailiff now occasionally 
fallows a field of the heaviest land : this, however, 
is only resorted to when the land sown with turneps 
has not been prepared in time for the barley crop, 


and only averages about 16 acres a year out of 250.” 
—Br. Husb. 


Facts and Observations respecting the Grain Worm, 
and the preparation of Seed Wheat. 

Mr. Homes :—Every thing that ¥ can communi- 
cate on the subject of wheat, that you may think 
important, I will take the liberty to do through the 
columns of your useful paper. I hail the day when 
your paper was established as one all important to 
the Agriculture of Maine, and I am in hopes that the 
balance in regard to breadstuffs here, wi. be on the 
other side of the ledger in a few years. When I 
look upon what the State Legislature has done, I 
think I have reason to expect better days, not only 
for bread, but for every thing else. 

A writer in the Farmer thinks that he has preserv- 
ed his wheat from the ravages of the grain worm, 
by thoroughly cleansing the seed by means ofa seive 
made for the purpose, and sifting about a pint ata 
time. Another,writer is of opinion that he saved his 
wheat by pounding a bushel of unslaked lime and 
sowing iton anacre. Another writer says that his 
wheat was much eaten and he cut it and got it in 
green, and the heat of his wheat hatched the fly in 
the fall, and thousands were to be seen in all direc- 
tions and on the roof of his barn; and that he ob- 
served the same fly on his dung heap, in the spring. 

I have sifted my seed wheat for a number of years, 
and washed it in a manner described by you in one 
of your numbers; limed it and let it lay in lime a 
day anda night hefore sowing, and I was not troub- 
ted with the grain worm during the last, nor in an 
former years, While my neighbors’ wheat was much 
injured. I raised 150 bushels of good, clean, sound 
wheat, free from the grain worm. I sowed on it 
five or six bushels to the acre of leached ashes, after 
it was up. 

I am told that Mr. Philbrick, of this town, sowed 
two pieces last year, separated from each other by a 
three rod road,—one was eastern and the other was 
not. I was told that the same took place in Lewis- 
ton, in 1835, by Mr. John Blaisdell of that town. | 
am told that James Curtis, Esq. of this town pur- 
chased wheat to sow of Mr. Armstrong, which had 
been some eaten in 1835, and sowed it, after thor- 
ough cleansing, and raised wheat in 1836, free from 
the worm. 

Mr. Editor—what are we to learn by the above 
facts? Ilearn, lst. That the grain worm, or the 
fly that causes the grain worm, does not ramble 
enough in one year to cross a three rad raad, but is 
spread or communicated by manure. 

2d. That it has been a number of years in com- 
ing from the South to this region. 
3d. Cleanse your wheat and manure entirely, 
and you have few or no grain worms, 

Ath. That the remedy to be used asa preventive 
is just what we ought to use, if there was no grain 
worm in the world. ELIJAH WOOD. 
Winthrop, 1837. { Me, Farmer. | 








The wheat harvest in the upper part of South Ca- 
rolina is now over, and the crop has proved very 
good. A Greenville paper says, “it has certainly 
been many years since the harvest throughout the 
Southern States has yielded so abundantly, or so 
large, beautiful grain.” 





Apppearance may deceive thee—understand, 








still pursued upon his farm with the best effect ; as is | 


A pure white glove may hide a filthy hand, 
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THE GENESEE FARMER: 





Hee ee en, 


___GORMECNUCATLONS 


The Country in Danger. 

Don't be frightened, kind reader, at the caption of this 
acticle, When I say the country is in danger, I do not 
mean that the bloody Seminoles are about to pounce upon 
ws, and root us out from being a nation, as we have thou. 
sands of their kindred tribes,—nor do I mean that the 
danger arises from the squally aspect of our foreign rela- 
tions. or the hordes of foreign vagrants and paupers that 
are thrown in ship loads upon our shores—neither do I 
refer to the universal prostration of our paper system, 
for from this shock we shall recover, to run, it is to be 
feared, the same round of infatuation in over-trading and 
speculating ; but the danger is of a kind that is coming 
upon us sluwly and surely, striking at the root of our pro- 
ductive industry, and, unless averted, will soon reduce 
the profits of the farmer, and through hiin the resources 
of the country, to the lowest minimum of value. 

fam not much of a farmer myself, but I take a great 
ploasure in witnessing tle success of the farming inter- 
est, and feel a corresponding regret at any thing which 
has a tendency to bring the occupation into disrepute, or 
materially lessen eur prosperity. A description, in my 
own way, of what I saw in a forenoon’s ride in a farming 
district, will exhibit the source from which I think seri- 
ous danger and injury to the country is to be apprehend- 
ed. The crops in gencral looked well, though perhaps a 
little backward, and in most instances the promise of the 
coming harvest was abundant; but now and then cases 
occurred where ficlds were choked with noxious weeds, 
and the owners were preparing a bitter curse for them. 
selves and their neighbors. 

The first field that particularly attracted my attention, 


was one sown with spring wheat. The soil was strong 





and rich, and the grain had been well got in, but sothick 
and luxuriant was the growth of Canada thistles, over at 
least one half the field, that the wheat was over-topped 
and shaded, and must in those places prove nearly a totul 
failure. Where the soil was free from this pest, the 
growth of wheat was tine, but no land can grow such 
thistles, and produce much wheat at the same time— one 
or the other must succumb, and when the thistle gets 
such a start, there can be little doubt which must fal! 
back. In a thistle field, spring wheat fares even worse 
than winter wheat, as winter wheat is rooted and ready 
to grow as early as the thistle, which is not the case with 
that sown in the spring. The remedy, where such land 
must be sown, would seem to be to go over it with a 
scythe, before the ears of wheat show themselves, and 
after the thistles have nearly attained their growth, and 
cut thom as near the level of the wheat as can be done 
without touching the latter. Mowing them thus checks 
their growth materially, so that the wheat shoots ahead, 
and greatly increases the chance forthe crop. I have 
seen thistles that grew among oats cut in this way, and, 
as [ was assured with the best success. 

Not far distant on another farm, I observed a fine look. 
ing field of wheat full of that vile weed, charlick, wild 
mustard, or yellow blow,"as some farmers call it. There 
was enough growing on a couple of acres to eeed a town. 
ship, and if suffered to ripen unmolested might probably 
have that effect. The farmer who suffers this plant tori- 
pon on his farm has no excuse, It is an annual, can be 
produced only from the seed, and if this is not allowed to 
become perfect, none can be produced. When in blos. 
som, its bright yellow flowers prevent its escaping notice, 
aad they can then be easily pulled up and the plant eradi. 
cated, Thi thistle survives in its decp and far spreading 
roots, but the charlick depends on the seed, and on this 
point should all efforts be made. Once let the soil of a 
farm receive this seod, and a quarter of a century may 
not see them oradicated, 

What can be the matter with that piece of wheat ?— 
there is neithor thistles or charlick, yet the wheat is 
choked and overgrown withsome kind of weed, A nearer 
approach shows it to be stein krout, or red-root, that curse 
of the Genesee wheat grower. Impure seed wheat is 
generally the cause of the extension of this plant,, and 
it is one which, if suffered to take root unmolested ren. 





ders a crop of wheat impracticable. The man who will, 
with a knowledge of the fact, vend wheat infected with 
stein krout, or grass seed containing Canada thistle seed, 
is, in our opinion, better prepared for any kind of villainy 
than was, in the opinion of Shakspeare, the man who 
had nomusic in his soul. In the vicinity where I reside, 
it has been eustomary to exchange or procure seed wheat 
with some more favored sections, and the advantage was 
manifest; but the practice has introduced the red-root, a 
weed which is faust overrunning the country and destroy- 
ing the prospects of some of the best wheat farms, If I 
could be heard by our farmers, I would say to them be 
careful what you sow. B>tter pay double price for pure 
seed, than to sow that containing chess, charlick, or red- 
root, even if given to him. Half a dozen red-root seed 
ripening their produet in a field of wheat, may create 
and perpetuate incalculable injury to a farmer or a neigh. 
borhood. Prompt extermination is here the only remedy. 


Wiil any one undertake to tell me how many thousands 
of bushels were last year lost te the farmers of New York 
alone, from the three causes above enumerated ?—or will 
any once calculate the reduction to be made this year from 
the operation of the same evils? Let them do this, and 
take into account the rapidly increasing spread of these 
destroyers of the wheat crop, and then say the country is 
not indanger. Yet these three nuisances are but a small 
part of the pernicious weeds and shrubs that are allowed 
to spread and perpetuate themselves on our farms, and 
thus yearly lessen the profits of their owners, In the 
forenoon’s ride alluded to, I saw some fields covered with 
Jolhnswort, others with large patches of silkweed or milk. 
weed, and some rich intervale meadows were largely 
sprinkled with clusters of the swect elder, threatening ex- 
termination to the grasses by their annual spreading. 





Most of these are evils which might be abated readily. 
Care and labor it is true are required to accomplish their 
expulsion ; but the farmer finds in labor his reward. No 
one can plead ignorance of the methods of killing these 
noxious plants, for the information needed has been wide. || 
ly disseminated in the Farmer and other agricultural jour- 
nals, and at the cheapest possible rates, andno man can 
be entitled to the character of a farmer, who is without 
some of these sources of intelligence, 














OsserveR. |) 





Inquiry. 

Mr. Tucker--I would be gratified if you, or some of || 
your generous correspondents, would tell us something 
about those little subterranean ravagers, the grubs. They |) 
have been very troublesome in this vicinity the present || 
season. The earth seems to be literally full of them. | 
Now I would like to know if it would do to sow wheat the || 


ensuing fall on corn and barley grounds infested by these 
** evil-doers.” 


Walworth, July, 1837, 
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From the N. Hamp Sentinel. || 
Experiments in Reclaiming Swamps. | 
Mr Epitor:—I haye been cultivating a piece of || 
meadow or swamp land of about six acres, and || 
have often been inquired of respecting the method || 
of cul ivation and expenses; what the crops were, || 
profits, &c. The swamp alluded to when | bought | 
my farm eighteen years ago had been partly cleared 1 
and was very wet owing to a small brook that once 
passed through it being filled up with brush, &c.; it 
produced some joint grass but principally flags, 
hard-hack and moss. | firstcommenced by opening 
the brook, which drained it and killed all the flags, !| 
and nearly all the grass. I then cut aditch round } 
a piece of abouteighty square rods, cutoff the stumps || 
and the most prominent bunches of moss, and after || 
it was frozen carted on two hundred and fifty loads 
of gravel, and leveled it, carted on ten loads of fall 
manure, and in the spring following spread it, sow- 
ing on oatsand grass seed. I hada good crop of 
oats, and the following season it was estimated by 
good judges that we had twenty five hundred of 
timothy andclover hay. The next year I encircled 
about halfan acre more with a broadditch; cut the turf 
and moss into squares of twenty inches in diameter 














each, and turned it over with a prong hook, took out 








all the stumps and roots, leaving it level as possible, 


manure, loam and ashes I consider the best for the 


of in cultivating the old part of the swamp, I con- 


July 29, 1887, Va. VI 

— 

and carted on two hundred loads of gravel, and eley. should be 
enof manure. In the spring following sowed om a barrel, 

and grass seed, spreading on seventeen bushel of board ups 
house ashes. Lhad a good crop of Oats; and th and faste 
next year one and a half tons of the best timothy it down. 


hay. The next niece of about half an acre [ eylt;. 
vated in the following manner : after enclosing jx 
with a ditch, began on one side and cut 


wide, the 
less likel 


|! the turf in- them, ane 
to squares of about twenty inches diameter piled he outsid 
them out of the way, and dug up the mud sient or observes. 
ten inches deep, then cut another tier of squares at once } 
turned them into the trench dug down as before When he 
laid the mud on to them, in like manner until the it some bh 
piece was completed, taking out all the stumps. this may 
roots, &c. The next spring planted ii with pota- We th 


toes, it yielding at the rate of three hundred bushel: 


great imy 
to the acre. After taking off the crop in the f{4\) 4 


and dang 


we leveled the mud, and in the winter carted oj quently © 
about twenty loads of gravel, ten of manure an) Another | 
six of leached ashes., In the spring after spread ql! ed the mi 
as equal as possible, sowed oats and grass seed they sho 
The oats grew very large as did the grass the ney: without t 


season. ‘The method last mentioned, I have made 
use of in cultivating the remainder of the old o; 
cleared part of the meadow. Of that part covered 
with wood we measured off one acre, cut a large 


Yankee 4 


ditch round it,cut by the roots all the wood and brus), Mr Co 
carried off the wood and stumps, burned the brus) gar from 
and carried on sixteen loads of manure: and in the conversat 
spring following laid out the manure at suitable dis. ty, having 
tances on the top of the swamp; and planted i: torsand | 


with potatoes and we raised three hundred and fifty 
bushels. After the crop was off we leveled it, ta 
king out all the roots near the top of the swanps, 


wall the 
naple wi 
rue matte 


and sleded on ten loads of leached ashes. In the and dass 
spring following spread them, and sowed on oats There 
and herds grass seed. The oats grew large and the pasts 
lodged down early so that they did not fill, the grass populatio 
took well,and bids fair fora large crop next season. hundred, 
The remainder of the swamp I have cleared ani ¥ each a 
planted in like manner last season. The expense ~ yest 
of ditching, diging up and turning an acre of the manulact 
old meadow, in the way above described, is about ed ; 
thirty six dollars. The expense of cutting the wood atl - 
and brush from the above mentioned acre was twen- piney © 
ty dollars. rag ad 
There was twenty-two cords of wood whieh paid echt 
for clearing. The profit of the potatoe crop after pay- ping mor 
ing the expenses was twenty dollars. Four acres thom in | 
| of this land (which by the way was all there was to 38 prop 
grass then) produced the last season at twice crop- trcenbhe 
ping as nearas could be estimated, sixteen tons of nade in 
best timothy hay.—Should it be asked if this land hese ean 
will continue to be thus productive,I answer it wil of evapor 
not without manuring. It will want a top dressing in New 


once in about three years. A mixture of horse- 


KroW, ant 
aid beaut 
0 indige 
t sequel 
Written t 


purpose. Of the different methods I have made use 





sider that of diging up or turning the best, as being 
the cheapest and most productive, it incorporates 


ake up 
the manure, gravel and ashes with the mud, causes to date ‘ 
a fermentation,and produces rapid vegetation. The waple tre 
object of the above description is twofold. First, te erty; for | 
answer the inquiry of numerous individuals as sta Which is} 


ted above; secondly, hoping that it will come under 


. of soulles 
the notice of some gentleman who has been cultiva- 





ting this kind of land, that will be willing to publish Gilsum 
the result of his experience, for I am fully of the ‘ait 
opinion, this kind of land when known, and pro Utilit 
perly cultivated will be the most profitable we have. Accide 
Joun Conant. *ry that | 

Jafirey, January 27, 1835. cay. Th 
ao more as q 

Easy Method of Hiving Bees. sake, thay 

Mr. Moses Winslow, of Westbrook, has describ- mode of ; 
ed tous his method of hiving bees which he has Wood, L 
practised with complete success for fifteen years: — asa 
and has never known his bees to pitch on any other &s$ subje 
place than that prepared for them. sn uses 
Drive down two stakes, about four feet apart, fif- heamn b 
teen feet in front of the bee house; tie a pole across “ry ths, 
these stakes about three feet from the ground ; thet ag ea 
take a board about one foot wide and twenty feet oat hg: 
long and lay one end on the ground at the front 0 of — 
the bee house and lay the other part on the polebe a 
tween the stakes. Put up this board in the beginning Was t] ar 
and let it remain till the close of the swarming thie be ree 
son. The bees will pitch on the under part of t! This is de 


board, and then that end which lays on the group 
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should be raised toa level with the other and put on 


q barrel, box, or something else. Then turn the 
poard upside down and place the hive over the bees 
and fasten it with props to prevent the wind blowing 
itdown. By having a board not more than a foot 
wide, the hive will extend outover the board and be 
less likely to kill the bees when it is placed over 
them, and it will leave room for the bees that may 
be outside the hive to pass into it. Mr. Winslow 
observes that he has sometimes found three swarms 
at once pitched on one board in different places. 
When he first puts up the board he usually rubs on 
it some honey or salt water, herbs or the like, but 
this may not be necessary. 

We think that this method of hiving bees is a 
great improvement, as it saves time and trouble, 
and danger of being stung, and injury of trees fre- 
quently occasioned by cutting them in hiving bees. 
Another greatadvantage, the timorous ean be say- 
ed the misery of being frightened half to death lest 
they should be stung while on a ladder or tree, 
without the privilege of running from the enemy.— 
Yankee Farmer. 





For the Keene Silk Grower § Aericulturist, 
Maple ve. Beet. 

Mr Cooxe,—Sir: as the manufacturing of su- 
yar from the beet has become the subject of general 
conversation, and of deep interest to the communi- 
ty, having already engaged the attention of specula- | 
wrsand legis/ators, L have thought it not improper 
weall the attention of my brother farmers to the 
naple which with a little expense yields a saccha- | 
nue matter much more palatable to the New-Eng- 
und /asstes than the Gallic beet. , 

There was manufactured in the town of Gilsum 
the past seasen over 15000/bs. of maple sugar. The 
population of the town does not exceed seven 
hundred, accordingly there was made over 21 dbs. 
each individual in the town; a large supply for 
one year, if prudently used. The 15000 /bs. was 
wanufactured by about forty of the farmers at an 
expense in labor probably not exceding S500. Al- 
lowing the sugar to be $10,per hundred, it will leave 
$1000, which after deducing $400, for fuel, interest 
andtare on manfacturing apparatus, leaves S6U0, 
lor the use of the maple. Last spring was what 
inay be termed ‘a@ good sugar season; but by tap- 
ping more trees (most farmers in this town having 
them in abundance) as much might be made ina 
#38 propitious season, and a still greater quantity in 
\worable seasons, Many improvements have been 
wade in manufacturing maple sugar, and many 
tiore can and doubtless will be made in the process 
ii evaporating the sap. ‘There is scarcely any soil 
in New England upon which the maple will not 
(row, and in my opinion there is not a more clean 
and beautiful, timber or ornamental tree. There is 
20 indigenous that throws off so much oxygen, and 
consequently none so conducive to health. I have 
Written this in hopes that some one more able will 
‘ake up the subject, and show that a yankee ought 
(date his birth from the time he first planted a 
tiaple tree,which ought to be called the tree of Jib- 
rly; for I believe it is the only vegetable of value, 
Which is not to come under the monopolizing grasp 
* soulless corporations. 


a 








| 
| 
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Reveen Brown. 


Gilsum, June 7, 1837. 


Utility of Lime in preserving Fence Posts. 
Accident in some instances, has led to the discov- 
"ty that lime applied to wood, preserves it from de- 
“ty. The whitewashing of fences is practised, 
‘Nore as a substitute for paint, and for appearance 
‘ake, than to prevent decay.—Even this superficial 
node of appling lime, is of some use in preserving 
rhea Having full confidence in the efficacy of 
|. 28 a preservation of wood, to make fence posts 
“Ss subject to rot, I have this season, for the first 
me used it as follows:—I provided a number of 
heat boards, about three feet long of various 
ary rp and one inch thick, with a hole in the 
e iy each. When the hole in the ground was 
ady for the reception of the post, some lime was 
phe on this lime the post was placed ; some 
* — narrow boards were then selected, and placed 
mea around the post in the hole. The ground 
‘hen rammed into the hole after the usual man- 


The and when filled, the boards were drawn out. 


t 
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into the hole in the upper end of the board, by which 
it may be raised by a lever or prise, if two fast to 
draw outotherwise. ‘The boards being all removed, 
fill the space they occupied with quickiime: if but 
partially, itis better tuanif totally slaked, because 
as it slakes it will expand and make the posts stand 
very firm. If altogether slaked,-it also swells and 
makes the post quite secure. trom three to tive 
posts with hewn or uniform butts will require one 
bushel of lime. Boards to surround the post hatt 
an inch thick (and perhaps this thickness of lime 
inay be suilicieut) would not take half that quantity. 
Mie lime is ali tue additional expense, except the 
extra labor (wach js very tifling,) to be incurred 
by seliing a tence, with that part of the posts in 
ine grouud enveloped in lime. 

‘Lo prevent the ground trom adhering to the posts 
at the surlace, aud occasiouing their decay, this 
part being the one which genecally first bezins to 
rol, lime mortar is applied, plastering round the 
pusts with an elevation adjolumug to the wood. 
into this mortar, gravel was pressed to prevent the 
rains trom Washi git away. ‘I'his mortar way be 
applied at any lime most convenient alter the tence 
is made.—.hemoirsof Philadelphia Sociely. 


A Chemust’s Life saved by his Art, 

It is said that Mr. Chaptal, a celebrated chemist 
Was under the sanguinmary reign of terror, in the 
iirst French revoluuioa, one of tbe numberless pro- 
scribed victims of the then rullog faction, and in 
momentary expectation of being led forth to tue 
guilluune, Attnat period Kurope was dependent on 
tne Kast Indies tor a supply of nitre or saltpetre. 
Uhe french ariny, with the enemy rapidly approach- 
ing ou Paris, were reauced to the last extreuity, by 
the want of that important munition of war, gun- 
powder. ‘The supply of saltpetre, from the Kast 
indies, was whoily in the hands of the English, the 
exportation of Which, asa material of war, was rg- 
idiy prohibited by the government. In this criticat 


that period, Was applied to. A proposition was 
made him: his life would be spared, if, by his chem- 
ical skill) h-» could furnish the government with 
saltpetre. ‘he condition of this requisition was 
most welcome—his life was safe. Chaptal imme- 
diately ord_red a general excavation of the numer- 


remote generations was invaded; old monastic 
buildings, which, fo. ages, had been imbibing ani- 
mal effiuvia, and generating nitre, were rased ; the 
owners of aucient buildings were compelled to con- 
seit to their demolition, with the benefit of having 
anew house erected on the site; the walls of the 
subterraneouscaves and cellars of Paris were scrap- 
ed, and the earth of the floors dug up, all of which, 
to the republic, was more precious than gold. At- 
ter removing the bones of more than two millions 
of bodies from the various cemeteries to the subter- 
|raneous quarries of the Barrier D’Enfer, (which 
gave existence to the celebrated catacombs) Chap- 
tal, by, chemical art, extracted from the various ma- 
terials he had thus obtained, an abundant supply of 
saltpetre, and thus France and himself were saved. 
By the various governments that succeeded, Chap- 
tal was always honored and regarded as one of the 
greatest benefactors to his country, and his talent 
and services, in this respect, were again placed in 
requisition by Bonaparte, who having, in accordance 
with his famous Milan decree, prohibited the impor- 
tati_n of colonial produce coming through England, 
Chaptal was the first to suggest, and carry into op- 
eration the extraction of sugar from the beet root. 
Bonaparte created Mr. Chaptal, a count, and peer of 
the Empire, and for many years he was a member 
of his cabinet, as minister of the interior. 


Boil your Garden before you plant it. 

In order to kill the eggs of insects which ro be 
in the soil—the Larvae or the insects themselves 
which may do mischief, it has been found an excel- 
lent plan to drench the bed tobe planted, with scold- 
ing hot water. A friend informed us that a neigh- 
bor has for a number of years been in the habit of 
boxing up his beds snugly with a board, sunk on 
each side a fewinches and projecting above ita 
few inches, and then pouring scalding water over 
every part of it. By this management he has nev- 
er been troubled with grubs. This year he neglec- 








‘is done with greater facility, by putting a stick | 


ied so doing and his garden has been assailed with 


dilemma, Chaptal, known as the ablest chemist of 


ous Cemeteries of Paris; the sepulchral re;ose of 








insect marauders and nearly destroyed. For smali 
plats of ground this mode may do well, but it would 
be no small job to bola large one.—Maine Far. 


Does the heaviest Milk yield the most Cream. 

Some people estimate the quantity of milk which 
their cows give, by the weight of it. All milk, 
however, probably does not weigh equally alike, or, 
in other words, every quart, or any other given 
quantity of milk, taken from different cows, dors 
not weigh the same, any more than a pint or a quart 
of water will weigh the same as a pint or a quart 
of aleohol. But the question arises, does the heay- 
iest milk afford the most cream or butter 7—There 
are differeat opinions upon the subject.—Some con- 
tending that the heaviest milk does afford more 
butter than that which weighs less per quart or gal- 
lon. Others say, that as cream is lighter than milk. 
and will swim on its surlace, it must follow asa 
natural consequence, that the milk which weighs 
less per quart will afford most butter. A few care- 
ful experiments will set the matter torest, and we 
hope some of our friends who have several cows 
which give milk of different qualities, will test it and 
let us know the result.—Jh, 


Save Good Seed. 


Some farmers and gardeners allow their earliest 
peas, beans, corn, cucumbers, &c. to be picked for 
eating and save “ what is left.” or the latest and re- 
fuse for seed; then they will complain that they 
degenerate. The finest and earliest of every kind 
of vegetable should be saved forseed ; by this meth- 
od instead of degenerating, they may be improved. 
very cultivator should attend to this subject, for 
it is very much neglected, and great loss is occa- 
sioned for want of a little time and attention.— Jb. 





Soap your Seed Corn. 

Put your seed corn in Soap—let it remain a short 
time, and stir it until you are sure the soap has 
reached it all—then roll it-in plaster, ashes, sand, 
or whatever you please,so as to make it convenient 
to drop—and the wire-worm will never injure the 
product or kernel. Do just try it.—Jb. 





Raising and preserving Pumpkins, 

A worthy and intelligent subscriber to the Cabi- 
net, residing in Pittsgrove, Salem county, New Jer- 
sey, has sent us a communication in answer to the 
inquiry in our 20th number, as the best method of 
preserving pumpkins.—As we arecramped for room 
in the present number, we can only give the fol- 
lowing abridgement of his communication. He 
states that for the last few years, he has had no dif- 
ficulty in preserving pumpkins, from six to nine 
months. His plan is to gather them when they are 
fully ripe, (by all mearns before a frost falls,) and 
then keep them in a warm, dry place. He states 
that in October, 1835, he had a pumpkin of the 
ordinary kind raised in Jersey, about one foot in di- 
ameter, called the “cheese pumpkin,” brought in 
from the field; it was placed on the corner of a cub- 
board, and there left until March last—a period of 
about twenty months—during which time it remain- 
ed in a state of perfect preservation. This, he 
thinks, is owing to three circumstances. 1. The 
pumpkin being fully ripe, and uninjured by frost 
when brought in, 2. A fire being kept in the room 
during the winter, and 3, The air being allowed a 
free passage during the warm weather.—Subscriber, 
is of the opinion, that great profit may be realized 
by cultivating this article as food forswine and cat- 
tle—and, he would respectfully solicit through the 
pages of the Cabinet, information as to the best 
kinds of pumpkins, and the most improved method 
of raising them.—F'armer’s Cabinet. 


Breeding. 

Cooper gives us two excellent rules: 

“1. Choose those animals or vegetables to prop- 
agate from, that possess the qualities you wish to 
propagate, in the greatest perfection. Volumes 
may be written to illustrate and confirm this advice, 
he adds, but nothing can be added to it substantially. 

“92. ‘Never quit one good breed, till you can pick 
out from a better. By following this plain method 
for a few generations, always seeking for those pa- 
rents who have the points you want, in the greatest 
perfection, you will certainly improve your stock, 
whether of racers, cart horses, cows, corn or straw~ 
berries.” 














Breaking up Grass Lands. 


The Code of Agriculture has some general remarks 
on this subject, which we insert as the experience of 
the best agriculturists. ‘ee 

If the land be wet, it is advisable to drain it com- 
pletely, previous to its being broken up. 

Land that has been long in pasture, does not re- 
quire dung during the first course of crops, that is ta- 
ken after being broken up, but the application of cal- 
careous manure, is always, in such cases,expedient. 
Sometimes lime is spread on the ground, before it is 
ploughed ; at other times, marl and chalk have been 
used for the same purpose, with great advantage. 
The land thence derives additional strength and 
vigor ; the succeeding crops are much improved ; the 
soil is commonly so softened in its texture, that it 
may be ploughed with half the strength that would 
otherwise be necessary, and whenever it is restored 
ty) grass the herbage is abundant. 


Wherever the soil is not too shallow, nor ofa fri- 
able nature, or when the turf cannot soon be rolled, 
if land is to be broken up from old pasture, paring 
and burning is the proper system to be adopted. In 
this way, good tilth is speedily procured ; the damage 
that might otherwise be sustained by the grub, the 
wire worm, and other insects, is prevented while 
the soil receives a stimulus, which insures an abun- 
dant crop. 

When paring and burning,from any circumstance, 
cannot take place, the land may be trenched,or dou- 
ble-ploughed. This is effected by means of two 
ploughs following each other,the first plough taking 
off a thin surface of about three inches, and the se- 
cond going deeper in the same place, covering the 
surface sod with fine mould; both furrows not ex- 
ceeding the thickness of the vegetable mould, or oth- 
er good soil. 

If the land is ploughed with one furrow, the ope- 
ration ought to be performed before winter, that it 
may receive the benefit of the succeeding frosts, by 
which the success of the future operations will not 
only be promoted, but most of the insects lodged in 
the soil will be destroyed. 

When one furrow alone is taken, the best size is 
four inches and a half deep, by eight or nine broad. 
The strain on horses, in ploughing lay land,is most- 
ly from the depth. 

The rotation of crops tobe adopted, when grass 
lands are broken up, must partly depend upon the 
soil, and partly on the manner in which it is prepa- 
red for cultivation. Asa general principle, howev- 
er, it may be laid down, that unless by the course 
of cropping to be pursued, the bad grasses and other 
plants, indigenous in the soil, are exterpated, they 
will, when the land is again laid down to grass, in- 
crease and prevail with more rapidity and effect,than 
the seeds chosen by the farmer; and the consequence 
must be, a heavy disappointment in the future crops 
of grass, perhaps solely, or at least principally attri- 
butable, to a previously defective management.— 
Complete Practical Farmer. 


Profits of Cow Keeping. 

No branch of husbandry is more profitable than 
the keeping of cows, if properly managed. We have 
but few farmers in the state of Maine who make 
great — by thedairy. Many farmers among us 
are solicitious to improve their breeds of cows, and 
some raise considerable quantites of good roots,with 
which to feed them during the winter. This is all 
very good, so far; but whatis the treatment of cows 
during the summer season, the time when all, or 
nearly all, the profits are obtained? Cows kept in 
dry, short pastures, in summer, will not be profitable 
to their owner, however much ruta baga, mangel 
wurtzel, or earrots, have been fed out to them du- 
ring the winter. I believe it to bea fact, that cows 
generally, (some few exceptions) are shamefully 
stinted in their food during the summer, in our state, 
notwithstanding ourgrazing lands are excellent. 


1 believe that the most profitable mode of keeping 
cows through the summer is by soiling, or feeding 
them with grass in the barn oryard. This may 
frighten some farmers, and excite the ridicule of 
others ; bui I think it will be granted that he is the 
best farmer who realizes the greatest number of 
dollars and cents from a given quantity of land, with 
the least amount of labor. Many farmers pride 





themselves on raising great crops ; and 100 bushels 
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This is a great profit, but I believe that 3000 bushels 
of ruta baga may be ascheaply raised, take one year 
with another, as 100 bushels of corn. Three thou- 
sand bushels of ruta baga will give about a bushel 
and a halfa day, each to six cows throughout the 
whole year. It is easy enough to see that cows fed 
in this way will be in excellent condition, and yield 
immense quantities of butter and cheese. 

The method of soiling as described by Dr. Dean, 
was to feed cows with new mown grass; an acre of 
rich ground, he says, will summer a number of cows. 
A little hay or grass will indeed be necessary at all 
times of the year, butI believe roots should be raised 
in great abundance, and be made the chief article 
for feeding milch cows throughout the yearas far as 
practicable. Cows do not generally yield great quan- 
tities of milk till June; but by supplying them liber- 
ally with roots they may be made to yield as much 
milk in March, April and May, as any part of the 





year, as farmers, whose cows calve early, and who 
have an abundance of roots, may make prodigious 
quantities of butter and cheese early in the spring. 
Farmers in Europe and in this country have prac- 
ticed soiling their cattle during summer, and those 
who have had experience in this mode of summer- 
ing, have declared it to be a much cheaper and more 
profitable mode than grazing.— Maine Farmer. 


Domestic Economy. 


An easy and wholesome method to make preserves 
and jellies without using brass, or tin, or any other 
poisonous utensil. 

Currants, strawberries, blackberries, raspberries, 
cranberries or damsons, may be preserved in the 
same way. 


To make the jelly.—Take a peck of currants on 
the stem or strings, wash them thoroughly and let 
them set in a large wooden bowl or tray to drain, 
next day put them on common dinner plates and set 
them in the oven as soon as the flour bread is taken 
out,—in an hour or two they will be scalded through, 
take them out and separate the juice from the skins 
and seeds by straining through a clean coarse cloth, 
then return the juice into the plates and set them 
immediately into the oven to dry away,—have as 
many plates as the oven will hold, for the smaller 
the quantity of juice on a plate the sooner it will be 
thick enough to add the sugar; let the juice dry 
away till it is about as thick as molasses,which per- 
haps will not be till the oven is cold—when the juice 
is sufficiently thick, pour it into a large pitcher, and 
add as many pounds of sugar as you had pounds of 
currant juice before it was dried away,—then set 
the pitcher into aniron dinner pot with water enough 
to reach half way up the pitcher—cover the pitcher 
with a saucer, and the pot with the pot lid or cover 
—put it over the fire and lev it boil till the jelly is 
thoroughly scalded,—it must be taken off the fire two 
or three times and stirred with a large silver spoon 
or clean wooden stick; when thoroughly scalded, 
take it off, and when it is cold cover it close and 
keep itin a cool dry place. 


To prepare Preserves.— Wash the fruit and let 
itdrain dry. Then set it on plates in a pretty 
warm oven, (after the flour bread is drawn it will 
be about the right heat,) let it set about an hour or 
two,so as to be scalded through,take it out and pour 
off the juice and return the juice to the oven to dry 
away,—when it is as thick as molasses add it to the 
fruit from which it was taken, and put it in a stone 
or earthern pot,—add as many pounds of sugar as 
you had of fruit before it was put in the oven, then 
place the potina kettle of water, cover the pot with 
a plate and set the water a boiling ; after they are 
well scalded, take them off and set them ina cool 
dry place. They may be made with molasses in- 
stead of sugar, only the molasses must first be boil- 
ed till it is thick as 1t can be, or as you would boil it 
for candy. 

Strawberries make one of the most wholesome 
preserves, almost equal to the Guava, and by this 
method of preserving are entirely safe from the del- 
eterious effects of poisonous metals,as brass and tin 
kettles.— Y. F’armer. 


The Turnep Fly. 
While at Mr. Barney’s upper farm, he showed us 
a patch of Ruta-baga, which he had rescued from 
the ravages of the fly by the use of fish-oil. His 








Indian corn have been raised on a single acre, 





mode of applying it was this :—the oil being placed 
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in a vessel, he dipped a rag into it and sprinkled ir 
over the plants. He had previously tried sifting 
lime over them without effect,as was evinced by the 
many rents in the first leaves ; the aroma of the oil 
being repulsive to the delicate smell of these little 
mischief doers,they instinctively leave the plants as 
the oil is cast upon them. Another good is effected 
by the use of it—it acts as a powerful manure and 
pushes the plant rapidly into the rough leaf state 
when it is beyond the reach of harm from this jn. 
sect. 

It is the opinion of Mr. Barney, that a gallon of oj] 
judiciously used, will go over an acre of turneps ; but 
should it take four, the expense should be no object 
with any one desirous of securing a crop of turneps: 
for if it will drive off the fly,there can be no question 
that it will also expel grass-hoppers, which, of late 
years, have proved equally destructivetto the turnep 
plant as the fly itself.— Farmer §& Gardener, 


Select the First Ripe Seed. 

In the 3d volume of the N. E. Farmer, p. 60, was 
published “ an experiment showing the importance 
of selecting the first ripe seeds,” communicated to 
the Trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Society, Sept. 1,1805. By James Freeman, from 
which the following are extracts: 

“To ascertain whether the ripening of seeds cay 
be forwarded by sowing those which are earliest, 
Ihave made experiments, all of which have been 
successful, and on several different sorts. It will be 
sufficient to mention one only. 

“In the year 1801, I planted the case-knife bean. 
The pods first formed, which are commonly those 
nearest the root, were reserved ; and when the quan- 
tity of a peck was fully ripe, they were gathered 
on the same day. The largest and fairest of the 
seeds were planted the next year, and the first 
formed pods reserved as before. The same meth- 
od has been pursued without any variation, till the 
present year; by means of which, whilst the bean 
has not degenerated in its quality, the ripening 0 
the seeds has been forwarded 26 days, as will ap: 
pear from the following table: 


Planted. Gathered No. cays 
1601,....... May 20,...... Sept. 9,.cccces 112 
1802,.......-May I1f,.....+/ Aug. 21,.....102 
18)3,..... .»May 8,......-Aug. 8,........90 
1804,....... May &,....6-- Aug. 4,...++..88 
1605,....006 May 6,......- July 31,.-.eees 86 


The first column denotes the time of planting the 
seeds; the second that of gathering the seeds, which 
were first ripe ; and the third the number of days 
which had elapsed between the time of planting an 
the time of gathering.”—New England Farmer. 








Tall Meadow Oat Grass. | 

We might say much in favor of this species ( 

grass from information communicated by some 4 

our immediate neighbors, and from personal obser- 

vation, but we extract the following concise rematis 

on the subject from a gentleman in Lexingtod, 
Mass. who is a practical farmer.— Ohio Farmer. 


“T have cultivated this grass for seven years past, 
mostly upona thin soil highly manured in fields 0 
from one to four acres, and am fully satisfied of its 
excellent qualities either as a hay crop or for grazing: 
I was induced to make a trial from an account of it 
given by Col. Taylor, of Virginia, a very distinguish 
ed practical as well as scientific farmer. After fil 
teen years’ experience, Col. T. states in a comm 
nication to the Virginia Agricultural Society : It 
is the hardiest grass I have ever seen, and beats 
drought, and frost, and heat, and cold, better that 
any I have ever tried. It keeps possession of the 
land in spite of severe grazing, it furnishes _ 
grazing early in the spring, late in the fall,in droug!! 
and winter than any grass known to me.’ Alone, 
cut before the seed ripens, its hay is as nutritiv’ 
and pleasant to'stock of allkinds as any I havé 
ever used.” 


Worms on Trees. 

The Post says: “ The trees in this city, are mac 
infested this year with worms of the caterpil : 
kind, which in some instances entirely devour 
foliage, and leave the branches as naked as 10 aia 
ter. The following has been given us as a reclP 
to prevent their ravages : meal on. 

Dissolve a quantity of Sal Ammoniac in wa, 














4 ° . . < 
Dip a brush in the solution, and pass it over the trun 
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— 
of the tree; this will prevent the worms from as- 


cending. ‘Take a syringe and throw the water on 
the branches, and amongfthe leaves. This may be 
done from a high window, if the tree stands near 
the house.”— U. S. Gazette. 





Wire Lightning Rods. 


We have often wondered why lightning rods as 
preservers of buildings from the effects of lightning, 
were not more often attached to buildings than they 
are. ‘There can be no doubt, that ifthoroughly and 
properly prepared, they will always prevent the light- 
ning from doing damage. Perhaps one reason may 
be, the not fully understanding how to erect and se- 
oyre them, and perhaps the expense may be anoth- 
er reason Why we do not see them attached to the 
buildings more frequently. ‘The usual form ot them 
is in that of an iron rod, say half aninch or an inch 
in diameter. 

This is generally put up so as to be above the 
top of the highest part of the building, its upper end 
sharpened to a point, and its lower end thrust into 
the ground. As it is not very easy to get a rod of 
this size sufficiently long in one piece, several are 
often taken, and merely put one upon another, and 
held in this position by wooden clamps. This is a 
dangerous mode. The clamps get rotten, or are 
moved out of the way by the winds or some other 
cause, and the rods either do not touch at all or but 
slightly, and the continuous surface, necessary for 
conveying the electric fluid down, is interrupted and 
may, and often does lead to disasterous consequen- 
ces. 

The amount of surface which such a sized rod 
half an inch in diameter) will protect, is said by 
electricians to be forty feet square. As to this last 
noint we know nothing from experience. We know 
however that buildings are often struck that have 
rods attached to them, either because the rod was 
improperly put up, or because they were not sufhi- 
ciently large to convey the whole of the bolt that fell 
upon it. It is a fact which can be easily demonstra- 
ted that the amount of electric fluid which any con- 
ductor will retain or suffer to pass, is directly as the 
amount of surface which it contains and not its solid 
contents. ‘Thus, a tin cylinder applied to an elec- 
tric machine, will receive or retain, or suffer to pass 
through it as much electric fluid as will a solid cyl- 
inder of iron of the same diameter. 

This fact may be of use to guide in erecting con- 
ductors forlightning. A strip of tin or sheet iron, 
uaving the amount of surface, will answer just as 
well as a solid rod of iron, It may not stand 
as permanently or last as long; but while it does 
stand, and retain the amount of surface unimpaired, 
itwould protect as much space as the solidrod. A 
rod one half an inch diameter will give a fraction 
over an inch and a half of surface, Nowa strip of 
sheet iron three quarters ofan inch wide will afford 
very nearly as much surface as the rod, and of course 
carry down as much fluid from the clouds, and at 
the same time be less expensive. The only objec- 
tion is lack of durability. But the same protection 
can be effected by means of wires which may be 
grouped together—may be found of sufficient length 
and may be more conveniently erected and attached 
than the common rods. Suppose you take two 
Wires, each a quarter of an inch diameter, the 
amount of surface will vary but little from that of 
the solid half inch rod, and we are inclined to think 
may be obtained cheaper, at any rate may be had in 
one piece, can be easily put up and fastened. Four 
such wires will give double the surface, An En- 
glish writer recommends the following plan which 
he has adopted. He takes four wires, each one fifth 
of anineh diameter. These, says he, should be 
bound together by copper rings. This compound 
tod should extend several feet above the highest 
part of the buildings, and at the top each wire should 
branch out at an sngle of 45 degrees and end in a 
point, The rod should be fastened to the building 
by wooden clamps. by a 

At two fieet tenn the ground, it should incline 
outwards and on entering the earth each wire 
should branch out again and terminate in a moist 
Situation. In order to preserve the rods from oxida- 
tion or rusting, he recommends that before they en- 
ter the ground they should pass through a cylinder 
of zine. 

We have no doubt that the above plan is prefera- 
ble to the common one now inuse, If the building 











is large there should be more rods of them put in dif- 
ferent parts. 

The above writer goes so far as to suppose that 
an extensive multiplication of them, in fields, 
would materially affect the growth of the crop for 
the better, by producing a change inthe state of the 
air. No one we presume can deny the position, 
for we are not aware that it has been tried. It is 
well known, however, that Electricity has a great 
influence on vegetation, and a more perfect knowl- 
edge of its laws in this respect is very desirablee— 
Maine Farmer. 

Extracting the Oil from Wool. 

For many purposes it is well known that it be- 
comes necessary to free wool from the oil or greese 
which it may contain. For doing this, many plans 
have been adopted. The wool, after being cleaned 
from dirt, is soaked in pure spirits of turpentine.— 
This dissolves the grease. The wool is then sub- 
jected to great pressure, and the oil thus pressed out. 
in large establishments the oil and turpentine is put 
into a still, the oil of turpentine distilled over, for 
further use, and the grease which remains behind 
used for soap making.— Me. F'armer. 








We have seen it often stated that by boring a tree, 
inserting a portion of quicksilver or sulphur in the 
hole, and plugging it up again, that it would exempt 
it from the caterpillar and other insects. While in 
Philadelphia lately, we were shown an elm tree, on 
which the experiment had been doubly tried,—that 
is, two holes had been bored init. In the one, quick- 
silver had been placed, and in the other flour of sul- 
phur, and when we saw the tree a week ago, nota 
single living leaf was on it—its insidious foe had 
been as ripe with his mischief as ever.—F'armer & 
Gardiner. 











German Railroads. 


It is a remarkable fact, that in the formation of 
the railway between Prague and Pilsen, the indi- 
viduals employed were chiefly females, each of 
whose wages amounted to 6d. a day. There were 
upwards of 2000 regularly engaged as laborers, in 
forming the embankments, excavating the soil, &c. 
During the two first years the engineer was able, in 
the course of 40 English miles, to cut no less than 
696,465 cubic yards, and to construct 907,844 cubic 
yards of embankment, besides laying the way with 
malleable rails. He ereeted during these two years 
73 bridges from three to eighteen yards each, with 
133 culverts; and he also made 236 wagons. And 
all this at an expense of about £75,200. 


Ace or tHe Lanp Tortoise.—The great age to 
which the land tortoise attains, is illustrated in the 
case of one recently found in the orchard of Mr. G. 
Bowersox, near Hanover, Penn. It had engraven 
on its shell—‘ J. R.—1760. This record was made 
77 years ago; and from the habits of the tortoise, it 
is quite probable that it was made in the neighbor- 
hood of the place where the tortoise was last found. 
The age and habit of the tortoise constitute an ex- 
ception to the general rule that exercise is necessary 
to health and long life. The finding of the tortoise 
with the above marks, as noticed in the Hanover 
Gazette, recalls to mind what we once heard rela- 
ted by anaged and respectable citizen of that State. 
He had when body found a tortoise ina small copse 
skirting his father’s meadow, on the which were 
traced the initials of a neighbor, whom he knew, 
with a date twenty years before. The boy added 
his own initials, and date of the year, and “then 
let it run.” Thirty years afterwards, the boy—boy 
indeed no longer—found the same tortoise, and ad- 
ded his initials and the date, a second time. The 
first date was 1755—the next 1776, and the third 
1805; comprising a period of fifty years; and yet 
it was satisfactorily ascertained, that the record ad 
been made each time within ten or fifteen rods of the 


spot. <A circle of twenty rods might possibly have 
bounded its pilgrimages for half a century.— Balt. 
Patriot. 





14,000 Acres of Land for Sale. 

N Pinegrove township, Venango county, Pa., in tracts of 
I 50, 100, or 200 acres, #0 subdivided as to suit purchasers, 
at moderate prices. Terms, one-fourth cash, the rest in four 
yearly payments without interest, and no charges made to the 
purchasers for deeds or writings, HENRY SHIPPEN. 

Meady lle, Pa. July 1, 1837. ) ; y 22-f3t 

iF Lots and Out-lots for sale in the village o 
ville, where mechanics are much wanted, 





Shippen-. 





——2 
Valuable Works on Gardening. 


gr YounG GaRDENER’s AssistTantT—containing prac- 
tical cirections for the cultivation of Vegetables, Fruits 
and Flowers. By T. Bridgeman, seedman and florist, New 
York—seventh edition, improved. Price $1. 

Tue Fvorist’s Guipe—coniaining practical instructions 
for the cu'tivation of Flowers. By the same author. Price 
37 1-2 cents. 

Tue Kircnen Garpener’s InstructER—-containing 
ample directions for the cultivation of culinary vegetables, 
herbs, &c. By the sameauthor. Price 37 1-2 cents. 

For sale by REYNOLDS & BATEHAM, 

May 20. Rochester Seed Store, 


Valuable Publications. 


'w~ following valua’ le works are published by D. K. Mi 
nor and G. C. Schaeffer, 30 Wall-streeit, New-York, to 
whom all orders should be addressed. 

New York Farmer, and American Gardeners’ Magazine,— 
published in semi-monthly parts of 16 pages, at ‘I’hree Dol- 
lars per annum, in advance, 

Rail Road Journal, and Advocate of Internal Improvements 
——ublished once a week, in a large octavo form of 16 pages 
at five dollars per annum, in advance. 

Mechanics’ Magazine, and Journal of the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute-—published and forwarded, in weekly sheets of 16 pages, 
or monthly parts of 64 pages, if desired, at three dollars per 
annum, in advance, 

Transactions of the Instiiution of Civil Engineers of Great 
Britain—-Repnblication, in six paris. This work is from the 
gens of the most eminent Engineers in Great Britain. Price 
three dollars per copy, or five dullars for two copies; it can be 
sent by inail to any part of the country. - The English copy, 
from which this is printed, cost ten dollars, and others were 
sold for the same by the importers. There will be about forty 
pages of Engravings, neatly done on wood. 

Also, Pambour on Locomotion; Van de Graaff on Rail 
Road Curves; Nicholson’s Abridged Treatise on Architec- 
ture, with over 40 pages of Engravings; and*Views of the 
Thames Tunnell. 








Improved Cultivators. 


UST received from Albany, afew of Bement’s Expand~ 
eF ing Horse Hoes or Cultivator, with extra mou'dboards, 
&c. complete. These are the most approved and perfect im- 
plements of the kind now in use, and deserve the particular: 
attention of Genesee Agriculturists. 

REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 
Rochester Seed Store, June 29, 1337. 





Berkshire and China Pigs for sale. 


VHNHE subscriber has a considerable number of the pure 

Berkshire and China Pigs on sale at his residence on 
the Niagara river, 2 miles below the Black Rock mills, He 
has also crosses of the Berkshire and China, and the China 
withthe long English breed which are equally quiet in their 
habits, and possess the same tendency to fattening as the 
former, and have much the advantage in size. The character 
of these breeds are so well known throughvut the state that 
any description would be superfluous ; they are the choicests 
breeds inEngland,and the only kind used,by their besi|fa:mers, 
and it is believed the same quantity of food will make trom 25 to 
75 per cent. more pork in these hogs than if fed to tne ordi- 


nary breeds. 
PRICES. 


Pure China or cross of China with the long Eng. 

lish. per pair at 4 weeks old, $12 00 

do. do. do. 6 weeks old, 15 00 

Cross of China & woe at 4 weeks old,14 00 
do 0 


do. do. do 1800 
Pure Berkshire, do. 4 do. 15 00 
do. do. 6 do. 20 00 


Communications made through the post office, should be 
directed to Buffalo. 
A. B. ALLEN. 


june3ftf 
Still More Seeds!! 


E have just received large additional supplies of genu- 
ine Orange Carrot, Wangel Wurtzel, Ruta Baga, 
and English Turuep seeds, of the best quality. 
Also, a good supply of Cucumber, Melon, Squash, and 
Pumpkin seeds, 


The unprecedented demand for seeds this season, had ex- 
hausted our stock of some kinds. We can now supply or- 
ders at very low prices. 

REYNOLDS & BATEAAM, 
Rochester Seed Store, Arcade Buildings. 








May20. 


LBS. Ruta Baga, English Turneps, and 
2.000 Mangel Wurizel seed, just received trom 
England, and for sale at reduced prices, at the English Seed 


Store, 62 Buffalo st. KEDtE & HOUGHTON. 
april 29 


LBS. Ruta Baga, White Flat, Norfolk 
3.125 Lon g Tankard, ellow Bullock, "and other 
Turneps, Mangel Wurtzel, French Sugar Beet, and Orange 
Carrot, witha great varietyof English Imported Garden Seede 


—‘‘cheap as.dirt.”? at the Rochester Seed Store, Areade 
Buildings. apr29~ REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 


Fruit Trees For Sale. 


HE subscriber respectfully informs his friends and the 
public that he has for sale at his Nursery in Roches- 











ter, Monroe county) staie of New York, a large quantity of: 


Fruit Trees, grafted and innoculated with the most approved: 

kinds, now fit for transplaating, which he will sell on the 

Tapat a terms. § AMUEL MOULSON.. | 
apr. . 
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school and its study. To cultivate this love ina 
proper manner is one of the most important requt- 
sites in ateacher, and there are few cases in which 
it may not be effected by proper management. 


Report on School Government, 
Atan Education meeting recently held in Troy, 
an interesting report on the government of Schools, 
y TALSH, ¢ singburg rom . , ' 
was made by A. Watsn, of Lansingburgh, fro } One of the most important things to cultivate in 


which the following is an extract: ‘! the mindofa child, is self-respect, not haughty pride 
“Jn childhood impressions are easily made and || hut a sense of its own importance in the scale of be- 
longer retained than those made at a more advanced | ing, and that every one else has a right to feel the 
period. And if good impressions are not made 10 |/same. This should be one of the first objects with 
season, evil impressions will be the consequence.— | every teacher. If the child is duly taught to respect 
In an ill-governed school, the vicious habits and ex- || jtself, it will respect the teacher, who is employed 
amples of each pupil will serve to contaminate all || for its benefit. Above all things no child should 
the re t,and the increase of vice will of course be in || ever be made to believe that itis naturally perverse ; 
the compound ratio of the number of pupils. A || many children have been led to ruin by the practice, 
child would be better kept at home with all its own || both by teacher and parents ; leta child be frequent- 
bad habits, than be sent to such a school. ‘| ly told it is bad, and that nothing goood can be ex- 
The principle which forms the basis of republi- || dected from it, and fifty chances to one it will become 
yan government, that every man is capable of rea- || so, even if it were not so before. The celebrated 
soning, and consequently of governing himself; and | Mr. Lancaster states, that it always hts policy toen- 
that allauthority emanates from the people, will be || deavor to raise the ambition ofa bad child, by pre- 
seen, upon a moment’s reflection, to be w holly in- || tending confidence in it which he did not feel ; and 
compattible with the government necessary 1n a || that he has reclaimed many a bad boy by making 
school; as one of the first objects which brings the || him a monitor. 
child to school is to learn to reason correctly, and || ‘He that spareth his rod haleth his son.” “ The 
ragulate its future conduct by the principles of right 1 rod and reproof giveth wisdom.” ‘The parental rod 
and wrong, and as it ought to be an indispensable || thus justly commented on by Solomon, may be lent 
puty to the teacher to instruct the pupil in the prin || to the teacher, his pupils must understand he keeps 
ciples of self-government, his authority must be ab- || a rod. Ifeorporeal punishment must be restored to 
solute. let it be applied with great caution; the criminal 
But as it is the business of the teacher to instruct || ought not to be punished before the school, but for 
the pupil, and of the pupil to learn to reason on the || crimef common to many of the pupils. 
principles of moral justice, every exercise of his au- | " 7 
thority, either in commanding, in rewarding, or in Corn Bread. ‘ae 
punishing, ought to be a practical illustration of the The south has been long celebrated for its grate- 
principles he teaches. ful corn bread, cakes, muffins and homminy. In con- 
Every pupil capable of knowing any thing, ought || seqence of an invitation to the Cultivator, a young 
to be made to know that it comes to school to learn |} lady in Tennessee, has kindly sent us the following 
what is necessary to its future usefulness, and to be- || directions for making these domestic delicacies of 
lieve that the teacher is capable of instructing it, || the table, for which we respectfully tender her our 
and also that it cannot be taught unless regular sys- || acknowledgments. 
tem and perfect good order are maintained. 


One of the first and most important duties ofa 
teacher is to make a judicious classification of his 
school according to merit, and without even the shad- | 
ow partiality ; and the same regard to merit ought 
always to regulate promotion, from a lower to a high- 





PLAIN CORN BREAD. 
Six pints meal, one table-spoonful of salt,four pints 
water; thoroughly mixed with the hand, and baked 
in oblong rolls about two inches thick. Use as much 
dough for each roll as can be conveniently shaped 
inthe hand. Many persons use hot water; in win- 
er class, and no reasonable pains ought tobe spared || ter it is certainly best. The bread is better to be 
to excite a laudable ambition to merit. Inall cases || made half an hour or more before it is baked. The 
of promotion, amiableness of deportment and cor- | oven must betolerably hot when the dough is put in. 
| 
} 


rectness of moral character ought to have their due || All kinds of corn bread require a hotter oven and to 
weight. be baked quicker than flour. 

When aschool is duly classed, every pupil should | LIGHT CORN BREAD. 
be taught thatthe slightest interruption of perfect | Stir four pints meal into three pints tepid water ; 
order is a hindrance to learning, and to consider || add one large teaspoonful salt; let it rise five or six 
that the smallest unnecessary branch of order is an || hours; thenstir up with the handand bake in a brisk 
insult, not only to the teacher, but to every pupilin || oven. Another method is to make mush, and before 
school. it crows cold, stir in halta pint of meal. Let it rise 

In every school there ought to bea systemof laws || and then bake as the first. 
and regulations, written m concise and plain lan- | 
guage, which oughttobe hung up inthe school-room, 
aud read aloud at least twice a month; this little | 
code should point out clearly the duty pupil, and a! 
specific penalty for the breach of each duty, and al- 
s0, appropriate rewards for those who excel either 
in acquirements of knowledge or in amiab!e deport- 
ment. 

A monitor should be selected for each class, whose 
duty it should be to note in a litile book, a specific 


CORN CAKES, 

Six eggs wellbeaten, one pint of milk, one tea- 
spoonful salt, two pints mush almost cold, two pints 
meal, and three table-spoonsful melted lard. Grease 
the oven and put one large spoonful of batter in 
each cake. Do not let them touch in baking. 


CORN MUFFINS, 

Made in the same way as corn cakes; grease the 
muffin hoops and heat the oven slightly, before put- 
number of bad marks for every breach of the laws, || gin either corn cakes or muflins. A better muf- 
and of good marks far every meritorious act—and | fin is made by substituting two pints of flour instead 
the office of monitor should ‘be held in rotation. ac- || 2%! meal. 
dording to merit; and the debit and creditof bad and | 
good marks should be settled at proper intervals ; 
and in case of anp intentional false aceount from | 
partiality or ill-willef the monitor, such monitor 


| 


BEST BATTER CAKES OR MUSH CAKES. 

deat the yolks of eggs very light,add one pint of 
milk, two pints mush almost cold, 14 pints flour, one 
_tea-spoontul salt, three table-spoonsful melted but- 
should ineur the penalty mischarged, and be disfran- |, ter. Tobe well beatentogether. Just before frying 
chised holding from the office, fora time. '| them whip the whites to a strong froth, and stir it 

By such a code, every child will know its duty; |! lightly into the batter. For frying all kinds of bat- 
and no child cught to be punished without fully un- i ter cakes, use no more lard than is necessary to make 
derstanding the nature and magnitude of its offence. || them turn well. 
and the justice of tha punishment. \| . MUSH. 

By this system, it will be seen, even by the pupils, || Put two pints of water into a pot to boil; then 
that though all authority is vested in the teacher, yet, | take one pint cold water and mix smoothly into it 
that the teacher himself is governed and bound by ! one pint of meal. When the water in the pot boils 
the principles of strict justice, which is paromount || Stir this well into it, and let it boil ten or fifteen min- 
to all other authority. utes, or until it looks clear. 

*... Pee Se * pes be his school to COMMON BATTER CAKES, _ 

( ( passion but that of Six eggs well beaten, 24 pints of milk, one tea- 
ag love for his school. “A pupil will make lit- spacnthoel stir in three pints meal that has been 
tle or no proficiency unless it loves its teacher, its || thrice sifted through a common sifter. Keep the 























batter well stirred while frying, 
will settle at the bottom. 


BEATING HOMMINY. 

Soak the homminy corn ten minutes in boili 
water ; then take the corn up and put it into the hone 
miny mortar and beat it until the husks are al} =. 
arated from the corn. Once ortwice while beating 
it, take it out of the mortar and fan it; that is throw 
up ona tray or bowl so as toallow the husks to 4 
off. When sufficiently beaten, fan it until all the 
husks are out. 


otherwise the meal 


PREPARING HOMMINY FOR THE TABLE, 

It must be thoroughly washed in cold water, ryb- 
bing it well with the hands; then wash in the ctth 
way in warm water, changing the water several] 
time. Putit into a large pot of cold water, and boi] 
steadily «ight or ten hours, keeping it closely cover. 
ed. Add hot water frequently while boiling, other. 
wise the homminy will burn and be dark colored.— 
W hen homminy beans are used, one pint toa gallon 
of homminy, to be put in when the homminy is put 
on. Ifit is puton the first thing in the morning 
and kept briskly boiling, it will be ready for dinner 
at two o’clock. Season with butter and send ig tw 
table hot. 


But the usual mode is to boil homminy twice a 
week, and put it into a wooden or stone vessel, and 
set itin a cool place to prevent its becoming musty. 
When wanted for use, take the quantity necessary 
tor breakfast or dinner, and having puta small quan- 
tity of lard into an oven, let it become hot ; put in the 
homminy and mash it well, adding some salt; when 
well heated it is ready for the table. Some persons 
allow it to bake at the bottom, and turn the crust over 
the homminy when puton the dish. Be careful to 
have no smoke under the pot while boiling, or when 
frying it for the table. Few things require more 
care or nicety in their preparation than homminy. 

( These pints were all measured with the common 
tin cup. )—Cultivator. 





Advantages of Soiling Cattle. 


Vovo Thaer highly commends soiling over depas- 
turing, and lays down the following facts as incon- 
trovertible: 

“1. Aspot of ground which, when pastured up- 
on, will yield sufficient food for only one head, wil! 
abundantly maintain four head of cattle in the stable 
if the vegetables be mowed in proper time, and giv- 
en to the cattle in a proper order. 

“2. The stall-feeding yields, at least, double the 
quantity of manure from the same number of cattle: 
forthe best and most efficacious summer manure is 
produced in the sta‘ le, and carried to the fields at 
the most proper period of its fermentation ; whereas, 
when spread upon the meadows, and exhausted by 
the air and sun, its power is entirely wasted. 

“3. The cattle used to stall feeding will yield a 
much greater quantity of milk, and increase fasterin 
weight, whea fattening, than when they go to the 
field. 

“4. They are less subject to accidents, do not 
suffer by the heat, by flies and insects ; are not affect- 
ed by the baneful fogs that are frequent in Germany, 
and bring on inflammations; on the contrary, ‘if ev- 
ery thing be properly managed, they remain ina stale 
of constant health and vigor.’—Com. to the Board 
of Agriculture, vol. 1, p. 376. | 

Our habits of farming take much from the force of 
Von Thaer’s facts—for we neither regard land nor 











‘manure of any thing the value they do in Prussia; 
though ifwe should run over less of the former, and 


better husband and apply the latter, we should un- 
doubtedly be the gainers. Our farmers are apt & 
boast of the acres they cultivate—of the bushels they 
sow; bntit is very seldom you can come at their nett 
profits, or the products of an acre. 





Excess of ceremony shows want of breeding ; 
thay civilty is best which excludes all superfluous 
formality. 





I resolve, says bishop Beverage, never to speak of 
a man’e virtues before his face, nor of his faults be- 
hind his back. 


The citizens of Suffield, Ct., have instructed the 
Select-men of that town to offer a bounty of 
for every dog that shall be killed in their precinct. 
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